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part of the steamship. It wobbled heavily round to Adelaide
and then set out across the Great Australian Bight. There was
much cargo in the well deck, and as we sailed out into the Bight
enormous seas met us across the beam. The vessel rolled alarm-
ingly, sometimes to an angle of forty degrees, and huge seas
washed right over her. One of the crew, attempting to rope
crates, had his leg broken for his trouble, and a few minutes
afterwards an enormous wave carried the cargo and crates
overboard. We watched them for a few seconds until they
disappeared in the gulf of the waters, swallowed up in a mist of
spray. The Moravian beat its way round to Frcemantlc, and was
laid up in the harbour during two days for repairs to its engines.

Then it wobbled out again on a sea of glass for the next part
of the voyage to Durban. We sailed over this vast sea without
.sight of land or vessel for eleven days, during which the majority
of the passengers broke the boredom with wild drinking bouts.
There were two comedians, Herbert Rule and Fred Poplar, the
latter in his earlier years also a bruiser. But there were others
among the passengers not possessed of the good humours of these
two funny men, aud they took a violent dislike to my own moods,
which expressed themselves in caricaturing the passengers and
writing doggerel rhymes about them. One of them, who told
us ho was a retired Army officer, married to a barmaid, used
to expend his surplus energies by throwing beer glasses at anyone
with whom he disagreed, and not least at the person of his wife,

But the little humours of this voyage were rudely broken when
a most violent storm from the coast of Africa smote the vessel.
With each hour it increased in its violence, and the ship rolled,
pitched, and corkscrewed in a most alarming manner. All its
portholes were closed and locked, and with each roll the decks
were swept by the huge waves. The passengers were confined
to the saloon, and at every hour a parson on board offered public
prayers for the safety of the ship's semis* To add to the alarm,
we received news through the wireless that the steamship Waratah
had turned turtle and had sunk with all hands.

Having painted a passable portrait of the Captain and
presented it to him 1 was more or less a privileged person, and
instead of being confined to the saloon and the cabins, I was
permitted to be with the Captain on his bridge* If one has any
need for pride in British seamanship, the opportunity of being
on the bridge of a small vessel with its captain in the height of
a storm provides all the necessary ingredients. It was magnificent